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Mramatic Sketches. 


Mr. T. P. COOKE, 
(With a Portrait.) 

Mr. T. P. Cooke is the son of a 
medical practitioner of some eminence 
in the metropolis, and was born in 
London, in the month of April, 1786, 
Ata very early period, death deprived 
him of his father; and, while yet a 
boy, being allowed to gratify an in- 
clination he had imbibed for the sea- 
service, he entered at the age of ten 
years on board a King’s-ship, and 
sailed for the Mediterranean, where 
he remained two years, and was. pre- 
sent at the victory gained off Cape 
St. Vincent. He continued in the 
Navy till the Peace of 1801; and in 
1804 made his first attempt as an 
actor, at the Royalty Theatre in Well- 
close Square, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Astley. He met with 
much success ; and, after performing 
there for a season or two, joined II. 
Johnston’s company in Peter Street, 
Dublin. On his return to England, 
he was engaged by Mr. Elliston in 
1809, to strengthen the corps be was 


then collecting for bis new speculation _ 


the Royal Circus, and proved one of 
the most able supporters of the un- 
dertaking. He -afterwards repaired 
again to Dublin; and after some 
years passed in honourable exertion, 
Was persuaded by the Drury-Lane 
Managers to join that ill-fated esta- 
blishment, and made his first appear- 
ance, under the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Sub-Committee, on the 19th of 
October, 1816, as Diego Monez, ina 
stupid Melo-drama, called “ The 
Watch-word; or, the Quito-Gate.” 
He has since performed at the Surrey 
Vol. IV. 


Theatre and the English Opera 
House, at the latter of which, in the 
season just ended, he highly increased 
his reputation by his masterly perso- 
nations of the Vampire and Baron 
Trenck. He is at present engaged 
at the Coburg Theatre, of which he 
is the Stage-Manager. His marriage 
was recorded at p. 99 of our present 
volume. 

Mr. Cooke’s claim to distinction 
as an actor, rests principally upon 
his performance in Melo-dramas. His 
fine muscular figure, and handsome 
expressive conntenance, here afford 
him the most powerful advantages ; 
and we have seldom witnessed any- 
thing so picturesque as his _atti- 
tudes, or so striking as his action. 
In parts of a more subdued and dig- 
nified description, he is equally ex- 
cellent,—as in the Argyll of “ The 
Heart of Mid Lothian ;” nor must 
we overlook his cleverness in such 
characters as Hans Ketzler in “ The 
Innkeeper’s Daughter :” which is one 
of the most finished pieces of acting 
of the kind we bave witnessed. 

Whether Mr. Cooke would equally 
succeed in a higher walk of the pro- 
fession, must be a mere matter of 
opinion, seeing that his attempts have 
not hitherto seared beyond Melo- 
drama. We do not, however, encou- 
rage him to make the experiment, 
from which he might probably retire, 
if not with utter failure, yet without 
achieving much honour. Let him 
rest satisfied with his present excel- 
lence in a particular walk, in which 
he has no superior and but few com- 


petitors. 
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Review of Books. 


The Literary Pocket-Rook; or, Com- 
panion for the Lover of Nature 
and Art. London, I82i.  Ollier, 
pp. 204, os. 


We are glad to find that the en- 
couragement which this novel species 
of publication has met with, has been 
sufficient to induce the proprietors lo 
persevere in their undertaking. The 
execution of the work improves as it 
advances ; and the Editor (who ts 
understood to be Mr. Leigh Hunt) 
has displayed great industry as well as 
ingenuity in the compilation of the 
numerous Lists, &c. connected with 
literature and the arts, which the 
volume contains. They are far more 
atisfactory and compleie than those 
given last year, and form very useful 
and amusing references. We selecta 
specimen or two of the original matter 
which the work contains :— 

“ Ben Jonson.—Benjamin Jonson, 
who was at the top of the critical in 
poetry, as Shakspeare was at the top 
of the inspired, was born in Hartshorn 
Lane, near Charing Cross, June 23rd, 
(iith, O. S.) 1574. He was just ten 

ears younger than illustrious 
riend. He was the son of a clergy- 
man, and was sent to Westminster 
School, from which his mother re- 
moved him on her second marriage 
with a bricklayer, whose business it 
was intended he should follow. He 
threw aside the trowel, however; went 
to Cambridge ; was obliged to return 
and take it up again; again left it to 
enlist as a¢ommon soldier, aud had 


the honour, in that capacity, of per- 
forming an achievement, which must 


have been much to his taste. He killed — 


anenemy in single combat, in sight of 
the English and Spanish armies inthe 
Low Countries; and thus obtained 
the old spolia opima.—On his return, 
he resumed his studies at Cambridge ; 
after which, he joined a company of 
players who exhibited at Shoreditch ; 
and finally settled for life as an actor 
and dramatist, under the ausptces of 
Shakspeare; who, with the generosity 
natural to great talents, discerned, 
and recommended his future rival. 
Uniting with his learning a certain 
Johnsonian spirit of dictatorship, he 


afterwards became the critical oracle 
of the day; and he had pensions from 
James and Charles, which, however 
did not binder him from being poor. 
Ife was, at one time, instructor tothe 
son of Sir Walter Raleigh, and is said 
to have been packed up by him in a 
basket, when drunk, and sent, like 
some fish or game, to Sir Walter, as 
*““the tutor he had provided.” He 
certainly lived in the alternate jollity 
and ,ill-humour of a boon companion, 
heaping up to himself dropsy and dis- 
satisfaction, and being obliged to re- 
new his powers with the excitements 
that weakened-them. But his natural 
temper seems to have been excellent, 
and he had the wisdom to get above 
the jealousies that probably beset his 
diseased and critical temperament. It 
is remarkable, that the man who was 
unquestionably proclaimed by his con- 
temporaries as the vainest and most 
envious of writers, and who, indeed, 
in his epistle to Drayton, confesses 
his ill reputation in those points, was 
more lavish of praise to his contem- 
poraries, than any genius of the time. 
At the time of his death, which hap- 
pened on the 28th of August, (16th, 
0.3.) 1637, he appears to have kepta 
mistress. As to his theory, whatever 
his practice might be, it seems to have 
been rather religious than otherwise. 
There is a very curious set of lines 
written by him in sickness, which 
goes to show this, and at the same time 
to corroborate the strong suspicions 
eutertained of the scepticism of that 
age. Lt begins— 


Good and great God! can FT not think 
of thee, 
But straightit must my melancholy be! 


“ Ben Jonson was undoubtedly a 
man of genius, perhaps a greater than 
appears on the face of bis works. But 
whether despair of being as great as 
some others, or impatience in general, 
or the coarse habits of living, to which 
he never became superior, tended to 
diminish his readiness of invention 
and delicacy of tact, it is equally cer- 
tain, that art in him overloaded nature , 
and that he entrenched himself in 
learning and criticism, and a certain 
royalty of luw humour, as he did in bis 
great straw chair. He dogmatizes in 
his very familiarity; and seems to 
think that he has only to repeat the 
merest babbling of fairs and alehouses, 
to make it be swallowed as wit. Some 
of his plays, for this reason, will never 
be read with any zest, unless it is out 
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of the extremest sympathy with huma. 
nity in its common-places, or out of 
the dotage of half-wittedcommentators, 
whosecretly fancy that he was as dis- 
agreeable as themselves, and take the 
worst steps inthe world to prove bim 
otherwise. But his most popular 
comedies are worthy of their reputa- 
tion, especially where he seems to 
have been warmed into a character by 
his own dominant humour. His clas- 


sical dramas are high imitations of 


history and ancient manners; and 
amoung the grotesque work of his 
masks, are fancies and graces which 
furerun the ‘fair loves’? of Fletcher 
and Milton, ‘strewing the way with 
flowers’? Those who keep bis birth- 
day should read his Leges Couvivales, 
and bis lines tuvitingafriend to supper, 
They are both much to the purpose, 
and afford pleasant specimens of his 
literary and personal character.” 


MIDNIGHT AND THE MOON. 


*¢ Now sleep is busy with the world ; 

The Moon and Midnight come; and 
curled 

Are the light shadows round the hills; 
The many-tongued and babbling rills 
Play on the drowsy ear of Night, 
Gushing at times into the light 
From out their beds, and hastening all 
‘To join the tumbling waterlali. 


*6>'Tis fine in such an hour to be, 
Dear Lady of the Night! with thee, 
In thine own palace, Ltaly. 

Now, with no listeners but the Stars, 
And yon sweet harmonist that wars 
Gladly with Silence, one might lay 
The soul out to thy searching ray ; 
Breathe all our feverish love--sad buon! 
So fair, and fading off so soon! 


“Hark! suddenly the deafening 
shout 
Of some high Bacchanalian rout: 
And now there’s music on the lake, 
And now the joyous waters shake :. 


Tis trembling down upon the stream 


As spirits glide acruss a dream: 


Then Iam not alone ; the song 

Of many voices floats along, 

Who, 3 hile their brethren slumber 
nigh, 

Snatch a brief hour for revelry. 


“A pause; the sound hath died 
away. 
The gush of mirth, the roundelay, 
The quickened tongue, the madden- 
ing din, 
(So true tothe glad heart within,) 
Hiave died away, in merry tune, 
And left me underneath the Moon. 
‘Fair Planet! when I watch on 
high, 
Star-heralded along the sky, 
‘Phat face of light and holiness, 
LTiturn, and all my brethren bless: 
And it nust be—(the bour is gone 
When the world thou simil’st upon 
Lay chained in darkness,) thou wert 
sent, 
Ministering in the firmament, 
‘ho be—ealm, beautiful, above— 
‘The eye of universal love, 
“were good to die in such an 
hour, 
And rest beneath the Almighty power 
(Beside yon ruin, still and rude,) 
OF beauty and of solitude.” 


There is an article entitled “ Walks 
Round London,” which we should 
like to extract, but are deterred by 
its length. ‘The writer might come. 
pose a very valuable little volume 
upon the subject, and we hope it will 
be done. The perusal of such a 
work ‘in the rosy time of the year” 
would arouse many a lazy and lethar- 
gic sou of commerce from his torper, 
and urge him forth into the lovely 
scenes which surround the capital, 
there to earn the health and happiness 
which never yet were met with in a 
shop or a counting-house. 


IE 


Lonvon CHeatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Oct. 30. Road to Ruin—Giovanni in 
London. 
After all the announcements which 


have appeared in the newspapers, of 


splendid improvements and important 
alterations in the interior of the house, 


we were somewhat surprised, on enter- 
ing, to find that the improvements 
were guile imaginary, and the altera- 
tions for the worse,—consisting merely 
in the transformation of the Box- 
fronts from the elegant light blue of 
last season, into a tawdry colour, bear- 
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ing a close resemblance to brick-dust. 
The backs of the Boxes likewise have 
been painted with French grey; and 
a new drop-scene introduced, the ex- 
ecuter of which will do well to study 
the art of perspective. At the Box- 
entrance in Brydges Street, is erected 
a portico, the want of which was so 
pathetically lamented on the opening 
of the house in 1812.* Its character 
aceords with that of the building, it 
being as heavy and tasteless a piece of 
work as can well be imagined; but, 
a handsome portico attacbed to such 
a ponderous pile, would be an utter 
incongruity. It is surmounted by a 
statue of Shakspeare, modelled from 
that on his monument in Westniinster 
Abbey; and the thing altogether, 
though unsightly enough, is found to 
be very useful on wet evenings. 

In the play, Farren, from Covent 
Garden, played Old Dornton, instead 
of Munden, who was prevented by 
sudden illness. After the play, Mr. 


Elliston came forward, and spoke as 
follows :— 


aND GENTLEMEN, — To- 
morrow evening will be performed 
SHERIDAN’s celebrated comedy of*The 
Rivals,’ with the musical entertain- 
ment ‘Of Age Tomorrow,’ for the 
benefit of the Widow and Children of 
Mr. Rar. It has been our endeavour 
to procure a mosteminent and various 
combination of talent on this interest- 
ing occasion; and I have great satis- 
faction in informing you, that our 
efforts for the purpose have been 
crowned with complete success. <A 
corresponding feeling, highly bonour- 
able to the profession, has been mani- 
fested by the readiness with which the 
musical talent of the metropolis has 
profiered its distinguished services in 
aid of the widow of a man, whose 
professional abilities long made him 
the favourite of an enlightened public, 
and whose private qualities distin- 

uished himself as the father and the 
riend. It is for this widow, and for 
her orphan children, that we claim 
your pity and protection; and we 


* Vide “ Rejected Addresses,” 


have no doubt that they willexperienee 


the benelit of your accustomed libe- 
rality.” 


We subjoin a list of the company 
which Mr. Elliston has gathered to- 
gether for the amusement of Bull 
during the present season. ‘The fol- 
lowing obscure names are all we miss 
since we last looked into the matter :— 
Mr. Dowton Mr. Hamblin 


Oxberry Mrs. Kdwin 
Brabam Miss Carew 
G. Smith Mr. Pearman 
Kean S. Penley 
Holland Rae 


Mrs. Mardyn Miss Byrne 


Robinson Mr. Incledon 
Mr. Butler 


¥,* Italics denote New Engagements. 


Mr. Barnard Mr. Vining 
Booth Wallack 
Bromiey Williams 
T’.. Cooke Wilmot 
Cooper 
Dobbs Mrs. Bland 
Elliot Dobbs 
EKiliston Egerton 
Foote Glover 
Gattie Harlowe 
Harley Knight 
Horn Margerum 
Hughes Orger 
Isaacs Vestris 
Keely Webster 
Knight West 
Maxwell 
Meredith Miss C. Carr 
Moreton Chester 
Mortimer Cooper 
Munden Cubitt 
Pope Edwards 
Powell Gear 
Randall Kelly 
Raymond Phillips 
Read Pove 
Russell Smithson 
Seymour Tidswell 
Smith Tokely 
Starmer Tree 
‘Thompson 


Oct. 31. Rivals—A Selection of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music—Of Age 
To-Morrow. 

A very full house was collected on 
this occasion; and we understand 
that the profits derived by Mrs. Rae 
from the performance, and the dona- 
tions she received from various in- 
dividuals,amounted together tof 2000. 
The part of Sir Anthony was played 
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by Dowton, who it is said will not 
act again in London during the pre- 
sent winter, but confine his exertions 
to bisown Theatres in Kent. Elliston 
was the Captain Absolute ; C. Kemble, 
Falkland; Harley, Acres; Mrs. Da- 
yison, Julia; and Mrs. Davenport, 
Mrs. Maluprop. assistance of 
the Covent-Garden performers was 
exceedingly generous and well-timed, 
for, without it, the play must have 
been cast in a very imperfect style, 
and the attraction would have been 
considerabiy diminished. The follow- 
ing doggrel lines, written by a Mr. 
W. A. Sharp, were spoken by Mrs. 
West :— 


“When o’er th’untimely grave where 
sorrow sleeps, 
Affection droops, and kindred sorrow 
weeps, 
When near that dome his voice was 
wout to cheer, 
Or claim for mimie woe the starting 
lear, 
Voiceless ue lies, nor hears nor heeds 
the sigh 
Breati’d to his fate by gen’rous sym- 
pathy,— 
What best may soothe the widow’d 
mourner’s grief? 
Whence shall the anxious mother hope 
relief? 
Whence, but from you ?—the patrons 
_ of his fame, 
His earliest, latest friends, in more 
than tame ; 
Vhose smiles e’en now a genial in- 
_ duence shed,— 
(So shews the flow’ret from the 
srave’s low bed,)— 
Hope to the jiving, honour to the 
dead. 


How often here, the plausive hand 


and eye 
Have hail’d the mingled grace and 
energy 
That mark’d his efforts in the injur’d 
Thane, 
The om Chief, the melancholy 
ane, 
Lover, Edgar too,—but 
1old,— 
Pardon Cordeli a’s tears—* Poor Tom’s 
aeold.’ 
Yes, he is gone ! but, shall his mem’ry 
fade 
fom the ‘ mind’s eye,’ as flits the 
rapid shade 


Of the light cloud, on Summer’s gale 
that flies ? 

And shall his tomb but tell us, ¢ Here 
he lies ?? 

No! let his virtues and his fame sur- 
vive,— 

In = remembrance of your bounties 
ive: 

Thus in day’s beam the liquid amber 
shines, 

So gilds, and so preserves, the object 
it enshrines. 


*€ Who most his merits and his loss 
shall kuow, 
In her chill’d heart yet feels the grate- 
ful glow. 
To you, ye fair, Wwhomrank and beauty 
crown, 
And charity bath ¢ mark’d you for her 
oWb,’ 
Whose gentle bosoms throb with 
others’ woe, 
Whose smiies endear the largess you 
bestow ;— 
‘To you, whose wealth, and pow’r, and 
manly sense, 
Court the mild lustre of beneficence ; 
To Ali, her beartfeit thanks she bids 
me pay, 
Whose beuuteous hands have smooth’d 
lile’s raged way, 
From her pale brow cffac’d the lines 
of care, 
And bid fair comfort smile, so late 
where gloon’d despair, 


“So, when the iron grasp of fate 

may tear 

Forth from your arms and hearts what 
most is dear, 

Hope'ess from earih you raise your 
eyes to beav’n, 

Yourselves may prove the solace you 
have giv’n.” 


Nov. 1. Romeo and Juliet— Giovanni 
in London. 

A Mr. Cooper, who was formerly 
en the Edinburgh Stage, and has 
recently been performing at Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, made his first 
appearance in London as Romeo. 
He is somewhat above the middle 
stature, has a good figure, a powerful 
voice, and a countenance which, 
though by no means handsome, is not 
destitute of expression. The enco- 
miastic notices, however, which have 
appeared in the newspapers, are gross 
misrepresentations. From what we 
have hitherto seen of him, we deem 
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respectable mediocrity to be the 
characteristic of his acting ; nor will 
we consent to prostitute our pages to 
the purpose of culogising as a first- 
rate actor, aman whom we think 
destined to hill third-rate station 
only. We are nevertheless open to 
conviction, and shall be happy to find 
that we have formed an inocorreet 
opinion. 


2. Lhid— Ibid. 

——-3. (No performance.) 

4. Beyyar’s Opera-— Frighiend 
to Death. 

Of the new Poily who appear- 
ed this evening, it is unnecessary 
to say more than tbat she fail- 
ed completely in every respect, 
and will wever be seen again. An 
additional scene was introduced in 
the second act, pro‘essing to be a 
faithful representation of the once 
celebrated Mary-le-bone Gardens ; 
but it was not much relished by the 
audience. We recollect: that) Mr. 
Elliston displayed semething of the 
kind in the “ Beggar’s Opera” at 
the Circus in 1869. 


—— 6. Ibid— High Notions. 

An attempt was this evening made 
to supply the place of the unfortunate 
debutante, by allotting the part of 
Polly to Miss Povey. Her appear- 
ance is little in her favour ; nor does 
her pert manner at all coincide with 
our ideas of the gentle Polly. Her 
style of singing, too, is far from being 
adapted to do justice to the songs. 
The Macheati of Madame Vestris is 
as good as a woman’s performance of 
such a part can be; but it is never- 
theless a monstrous absurdity, and 
ought not to be tolerated. 


7. Town and Country—Gio- 
vanni in London. 
After an absence of a year or two, 
Miss Smithson re-appeared this even- 
ing as Rosalie Somers, and a Mrs. 


Dobbs made made her débit in Mrs. 
Trot. Cooper played Reuben. 


8. Othellu—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

Miss Chester, the lady whose first 
attempt at this Theatre we noticed at 
p. 238, plaved Desdemona. We have 
nothing to add to our former brief 
notice of her merits. Othello is an 
attempt which painfully betrayed Mr. 
Cooper’s presumption and inefliciency, 


9. Beggar’s Opera—Three and 
the Deuce. 


10. (No performance.) 
11. Beggar’s Opera—The Mag- 


ple. 


13. Othello—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

14. Town and Country—The 
Magpie. 

15. Wing Lear—Midas. 

Mr. Booth, who is engaged at this 
house, came forward as Lear. We 
expressed our sentiments upon his 
performance ofthe part pretlystrongly, 
when he laboured through it at Covent 
Garden; and we have vo inclination 
to undergo the drudgery again. The 
bow is far loo powerful for his feebic 
hands, and he had better relinquish 
at once the vain attempt to master it 
** Midas” has been cast with some 
strength; and will, we hope, be 
attractive. 


16. Adelgitha, (Michael Ducas, 
Mr. Booth; Lothair, Mr. Cooper ; 
Adelyitha, Mrs. West.) —Midas. 

—— 17. King ‘Leer—Thid. 

A sprinkling of about sixty of 
seventy shivering spectators in the Pit, 
at the commencement of the Play, 
suflicienUy evinced the estimation in 
which Mr. Booth’s Lear is held by 
the town, and put a stop to any farther 
exposures of the sort. Such a hint 
as this has more weight with a Mana- 
ger, than the attacks of all the critics 
between Penzance and Aberdeen. 
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18. Guy Mannering—Midas. 

Mr. Horn, after making a display 
of his powers for a night or two 
before a Covent Gardeu audience, 
transferred his services on the present 
evening to this Theatre, and sustain- 
ed the part of Henry Bertram. He 
was well received, and played the part 
with some spirit; but, the unfortu- 
nate huskiness which destroys the 
eflect of his voice, will for ever be 
an obstacle in the way of his attaining 
to great eminence.— Miss Cubitt must 
pardon our observing that she is not 
exactly calculated for representing an 
elegant girl, such as Julia Mannering 
is supposed to be ; nor is her singing 
sufficiently excellent to justify her 
entering into a competition with Miss 
Stephens; though, her ridiculous 
introduction of the “ Pretty Mocking 
Bird” made us imagine that such was 
her intention. «= Russell’s Dominie is 
“ Prodigiously” dull. 


—— 


—— 20. Hamlet —Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Waxtack, w ho was well known 
at this Theatre about three years ago 
as an excellent actor in Melo-drama, 
and a pretender to the performance of 
“ genteel comedy,” re-appeared upon 
the boards this evening, in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. During his absence 
from London he has visited America, 
Where, it seems, he was much liked; 
and he now returns, bearing his Trans- 
Atlantic honours thick upon him, to 
fill, we presume, the place of Kean. 
They who recollect the nature of the 
talent displayed by Mr. Wallack in his 
former attempts, will be somewhat 
startled at this fearful undertaking; 
and naturally feel sceptical as to his 
ability to support it. Their doubts, 
we think, will be ripened into con- 
viction by a visit to the Theatre ; for, 


though we will admit that Mr. Wallack - 


is a clever young man, and has evi- 


dently made some advancement in his 
profession, we still can only consent 
to receive him as a substitute for Kean 
npon the old principle—* A stirring 
dwarf we do allowance give, before a 
sleeping giaut.”—ile is, nevertheless, 
in the present desolate state of the 
Drury-lane Stage, a very welcome 
addition to the company: nor, with 
his advantages of appearance, and his 
application, which we have some con- 
fidence in, can he fail of retaining an 
honourable, if not the highest, situa- 
tion on the London boards. We 
have seen him play Hamlet and Brutus. 
The first of these was an indifferent 
personation of a character which no 
one ever completely succeeded in 
embodying; his Brutus was much 
better; but where was the policy of 
putting him forward in a part, of 
which the great original performer 
was fresh in the recollection of the 
spectators, and which brought him 
into immediate contact with preju- 
dices which seareely any talent would 
have sufliced to overcome? = Mr. 
Cooper, who played Titus, had no 
such prepossessions to — struggle 
against; but, his personation of the 
part was tame, and made little im- 
pression upon the audience. 


21. Road to Ruin—A 
Goosr Cuace, (Ist. time.) 
We have laughed heartily at some 


parts of this farce, though it is fre- 
guently dull, and becomes insufferably 


_ tedious towards theconclusion. The 


plot bas much extravagance and a 
little originality. Swiftsure (Harley) 
a paval oflicer, has fallen in love with 
Maria, (Miss Smithson) who resides 
with her guardian, Stumps, (Gattie) 
and Mrs. Sensitive, his sister, (Mrs. 
Harlowe.) ‘The guardian of course 
opposes the marriage of the lovers, 
and they therefore concert measures 
to overreach him, which they thus 
accomplish. Mrs. Sensitive has been 
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respectable mediocrity to be the 
characteristic of his acting; nor will 
we consent to prostitute our pages to 
the purpose of eulogising as a_first- 
rate actor, aman whom we think 
destined to fill a third-rate station 
only. We are vevertheless open to 
conviction, and shall be happy to find 
that we have formed an iocorreet 
opinion. 


— 2. Ibid— Ibid. 

3. (No periormance.) 

4. Beyyar’s Opera — Frighiend 
to Death. 

Of the new Poily who appear- 
ed this evening, it is unvecessary 
to say more than tbat she fail- 
ed completely in’ every respect, 
and will wever be seen again. An 
additional scene was introduced in 
the second act, pro‘essiug to be a 
faithful representation of the once 
celebrated Mary-le-bone Gardens ; 
but it was not much relished by the 
audience. We recollect’ that Mr. 
Elliston displayed something of the 
kind in the “ Beggar’s Opera” at 
the Circus in 1869, 


— 6. Ibid— High Notions. 
An attempt was this evening made 
to supply the place of the unfortunate 


debutante, by allotting the part of 


Polly to Miss Povey. Her appear- 
ance is little in her favour ; nor does 
her pert manner at all coincide with 
our ideas of the gentle Polly. | Her 
style of singing, too, is far from being 
adapted to do justice to the songs. 
The Macheath of Madame Vestris is 


as good as a woman’s performance of 


such a part can be; but it is never- 
theless a monstrous absurdity, and 
ought not to be tolerated. 


7. and Country—Gio- 
vanni in London. 
After an absence of a year or two, 
Miss Smithson re-appeared this even- 
ing as Rosalie Somers, and a Mrs. 


Dobbs made made her débit in Mys. 
Trot. Cooper played Reuben. 


8. Othelluo—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

Miss Chester, the lady whose first 
attempt at this Theatre we noticed at 
p. 238, plaved Desdemona. We have 
nothing to add to our former brief 
notice of her merits. Othello is an 
attempt which painfully betrayed Mr, 
Cooper’s presumption and inefliciency, 


9. Beggar’s Opera—Three and 
the Deuce. 


10. (No performance.) 
11. Beggar’s Operua—The Mag- 


ple. 


13. Othello—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 

14. Lown and Country—The 
Magpie. 

15. Ning Lear—Midas. 

Mr. Booth, who is engaged at this 
house, came forward as Lear. We 
expressed our sentiments upon his 
performance ofthe part pretlystrongly, 
when he laboured through it at Covent 
Garden; and we have vo inclination 
to undergo the drudgery again. The 
bow is far loo powerful for his feebic 
hands, and he had better relinquish 
at once the vain attempt to master it. 
** Midas” has been cast with some 
strength; and will, we hope, be 
attractive. 


—— lf. Adelyitha, (Michael Ducas, 
Mr. Booth ; Lothair, Mr. Cooper ; 
Adelyitha, Mrs. West.) —Midas. 

—— 17. King ‘Lear—Thid. 

A sprinkling of about sixty or 
seventy shivering spectators in the Pit, 
at the commencement of the Play, 
sulliciently evinced the estimation in 
which Mr. Booth’s Lear is held by 
the town, and put a stop to any farther 
exposures of the sort. Such a hint 
as this has more weight with a Mana- 
ger, than the attacks of all the critics 
between Penzance and Aberdeen. 
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—— 18. Guy Mannering—Midas. 

Mr. Horn, after making a display 
of his powers for a night or two 
before a Covent Garden audience, 
transferred his services on the present 
evening to this Theatre, and sustain- 
ed the part of Henry Bertram. He 
was well received, and played the part 
with some spirit; but, the unfortu- 
nate huskiness which destroys the 
effect of his voice, will for ever be 
an obstacle in the way of his attaining 
to great eminence.— Miss Cubitt must 
pardon our observing that she is not 
exactly calculated for representing an 
elegant girl, such as Julia Mannering 
is supposed to be ; nor is her singing 
sufficiently excellent to justify her 
entering into a competition with Miss 
Stephens; though, her ridiculous 
introduction of the “ Pretty Mocking 
Bird” made us imagine that such was 
her intention. — Russell’s Dominie is 
“ Prodigiously” dull. 


—— 


—— 2), Hamlet —Giovanni in Len- 
don. 

Mr. WaLtack, w ho was well known 
at this Theatre about three vears ago 
as an excellent actor in Melo-drama, 
and a pretender to the performance of 
* genteel comedy,” re-appeared upoa 
the boards this evening, in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. During his absence 
from London he has visited America, 
Where, it seems, he was much liked; 


and he now returns, bearing his Trans -. 


Atlantic honours thick upon him, to 
fill, we presume, the place of Kean. 
They who recollect the nature of the 
talent displayed by Mr. Wallack in his 
former attempts, will be somewhat 
Startled at this fearful undertaking ; 
and naturally feel sceptical as to his 
ability to support it. Their doubts, 
we think, will be ripened into con- 
Viction by a visit to the Theatre ; for, 


though we will admit that Mr. Wallack - 


is a clever young man, and has evi- 
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dently made some advancement in his 
profession, we still can only consent 
to receive him as a substitute for Kean 
npon the old principle—* A. stirring 
dwarf we do allowance give, before a 
sleeping giaut.”—ile is, nevertheless, 
in the present desolate state of the 
Drury-lane Stage, a very welcome 
addition to the company: nor, with 
bis advantages of appearance, and his 
application, which we have some con- 
fidence in, can he fail of retaining an 
honourable, if not the highest, situa- 
tion on the London boards. We 
have seen him play Hamlet and Brutus. 
The first of these was an indifferent 
personation of a character which no 
one ever completely succeeded in 
embodying; his Brutus was much 
better; but where was the policy of 
putting fim forward in a part, of 
which the great original performer 
was fresh in the recollection of the 
spectators, and which brought him 
into immediate contact with preju- 
dices which searcely any talent would 
have sufliced to overcome? Mr. 
Cooper, who played Titus, had no 
such prepossessicns to struggle 
against ; but, his personation of the 
part was tame, and made little im- 
pression upon the audience. 


21. Road to Ruin—A 
Goose Cuacer, (Ist. time.) 


We have laughed heartily at some 
parts of this farce, though it is fre- 
quently duil, and becomes insufferably 
tedious towards theconclusion. The 
plot bas much extravagance and a 
little originality. Swiftsure (Harley) 
a vaval oflicer, has fallen in love with 
Maria, (Miss Smithson) who resides 
with her guardian, Stumps, (Gattie) 
and Mrs. Sensitive, his sister, (Mrs. 
Herlowe.) ‘The guardian of course 
opposes the marriage of the lovers, 
and they therefore concert measures 
to overreach him, which they thus 
accomplish. Mrs. Sensitive has been 
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forsaken by her husband, a man of 
property, and has for some time re- 
sided with her brother. Swiftsure, 
Jearning this, assumes the name of 
Sensitive, takes his residence 
within a few miles of Séamps’s house, 
and contrives to have Mrs. Sensitiwe 
informed of the little distance which 
divides her from ber supposed bus- 
baud. She conveys the intelligence 
to her brother, and he, hoping to re- 
cover the expense which he bas been 
at for her maintenance, accompanies 
her in pursuit of the lost sheep, 
taking also with bim bis ward. On 
their approach, Swifisure retreats to- 
wards Gretna Green, and is pursued 
by the trio, who follow bim closely, 
without being able to ovggtake him. 


The farce opens with the arrival of 


Swiftsure at an inn within twenty 
miles of Gretna, where his money 
fails him, and beiug unable to pro- 
ceed, his pursuers come up with him. 
He however contrives to impose upon 
Stumps by a story of Sensitive’s ill- 
ness, personates a physician come to 
visit him, and succeeds in procuring 
from the old man, a fee of twenty 
pounds, by the aid of which he pro- 
ceeds to Gretna. He is followed 
thither by his dupes, and of course 
marries his mistress, which terminates 
the piece. Nearly all the amusement 
this farce aflords, is derived from the 
acting of Harley, who is the very life 
and soul of it. The scene in which 
he imposes himself upon Stumps as 
the physician, is admirable ; and, in 
short, the whole performance does 
high honour to this excellent come- 
dian, who is one of the most delight- 
ful performers now upon the Stage. 
Mrs. Harlowe has little to do, and 
Miss Smithsen less, which is very 
lucky, for she is a poor actress, though 
we must say she has a remarkably 
handsome forehead. Gattie is a bore. 
There are several other characters 
introduced, which, however, promote 
little the main action of the piece, 


and might be expunged without doing 
it much injury. One of them, Jack 
Pigtail, an old seaman, who keeps a 
tobacco and snuff shop, was originally 
played by Munden ; but, he has since 
been attacked by the gout, and as we 
were not lucky enough to be present 
at the first performance, we missed 
seeing him in the part, which we 
cannot sufliciently regret, as he doubt- 
less was inimitable. Mr. W. H. Wil- 
liams has since assumed the character, 
aud fills it respectably. Russell per- 
sonates that worn-out character, an 
Eaquisiie, with very tedious insipidity, 
We recommend him not to grin so 
incessantly, because his teeth are 
somewhat the worse for wear. The 
reception of the farce on the first 
night, we are told, was very cool, but 
it seems now to pass off with pretty 
general applause. Mr. Jameson is 
the author. 


—— 22. Hamlet —Ibid. 
—— 23. Guy Mannering— Ibid. 

An apology was made for Munden, 
who was attacked by his old tor- 
mentor, the gout; and Pigtail was 
played by Mr. W. Hi. Williams. 


24. Brutus—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 
25. English Fleet—A Wild- 

Goose Chace. 

The opera was cast with some 
strength, and was upon the whole 
very efliciently perfermed, though 
Williams was an unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for Munden. This gentle- 
man we belicve performed at the 
Regency Theatre a few seasons 
ago; and though he has some hu- 
mour, it is debased by excessive 
coarseness and vulgarity. The way 
in which he yelled out the song 
“ British Sailors have a knack,” &e. 
was perfectly horrifying. Several 
political contests took place in the 
course of the evening, particularly 
ona call for the repetition of the 
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Duet, “‘ Vive le Roi,” which, how- 
ever, was carried by a large majority, 
and loudly cheered. The effect of 
the scene in which the English Fleet 
makes its appearance, was totally 
marred by a blunder of the scene- 
shiflers; yet, on the following morn- 
ing, the “ Leading Journal,” with 
its customary contempt of truth, as- 
serted that the working of the scenery 
was executed with remarkable cor- 
rectness and precision, 


27. Pizarro, (Rolla, Mr. Wal- 

lack; Alonzo, Mr. Cooper; Pi- 

zarro, Mr. Booth)—Giovanni in 

London. 

28. Justice ; orn, Tue Carien 
AND THE ConsLer, (Ist. time.) — 
Giovanni in London. 

The main incident of this piece is 
the temporary elevation of a poor 
cobbler to the dignity of grand 
vizier, by a freak of our old friend 
Caliph Haroun Alrasehid, who has 
met with the fellow in one of his mid- 
night rambles, and has been pleased 
with his humour. The friendship of 
the great man is immediately sought 
by three individuals bearing the same 
name, who spurned with contempt 
his claims to relationship, while he 
lived in obscurity, and who as quickly 
forsake him, upon liis quitting ofice. 
There is another plot, slightly con- 
nected with this, in whieb the above- 


mentioned three parasites, who by a 


fraudulent transaction have reduced 
a merchant to poverty and a prison, 
are detected and punished. The 
erit the piece possesses is so minute, 
that we confess it is to us perfectly 
imperceptible. The character of the 
cobbler has a litthe humour, and in 
the first act he strings together a set 
of puns upon his implements of trade, 
sole, last, bristles, &c. which are not 
very contemptible, considering how 
freely the subject has been handled 
in that way before; but there our 
praise spust terminate, for all the 
Vol. IY. 


rest is insufferably dull. Harley 
plays the Cobbler in a pleasant way ; 
and is, in fact, the sole support of the 
piece. Miss Kelly has a part totally 
unworthy of her abilities; nor are 
those given to Wallack and Cooper 
very effective, though they are of 
more importance inthe drama. The 
music scarcely deserves notice. . The 
Epilogue, spoken by Miss Kelly, in 
gorgeons attire, proclaimed the dif- 
ficulty of writing a play, and admitted 
that the managers produce many bad 
ones. The latter circumstance we 
are too well aware of; but, we can- 
not help thinking that any dull fellow 
might patch up six such things as 
*« Justice” in the course of a week, 
aud have Sunday for a day of rest. 


COVEN T-GARDEN. 
Oct. 27. The Antiquary—A Roland 


for an Oliver. 
Oct. 28. Henri Quatre—Le Marchand 

@ Esclaves —Bombastes Furioso. 

We last month noticed a slight error 
committed by the Editor of the ‘* Bri- 
tish Press,” who criticised Miss 
Greene’s performance of a part she 
never appeared in. His paper of Oct. 
30th. contained another of these tri- 
fling blunders, which we here tran- 
scribe, to shame the rogue:”?— 
‘Mr. Liston’s rich humour was un- 
‘commonly effective in Bombastes Fu- 
rioso. His ‘ Hope Told a Flattering 
Tule, with all its embellishments, ex- 
cited much laughter.’—Had the Editor 
witnessed the performances of this 
evening, he would have kaown that 
Liston did not sing “ lope Told a 
Flatt:ring Tale,” but substituted a 
Parody, called “ Young Pigs among 
the Roses.” 


Oct. 30. The Revenge—All the World’s 
a Stage—Le Marchand d’Esclaves. 
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Oct. 31. Rob Roy—All the World’s a 

Stage. 

Nov. 1. Cland+stine Marriage—Ren- 
dezvous—Le Marchand @ésclaves. 

2. Henri Quaire — All the 

World’s a Stage. 

3. Comedy of Frrors— Rende:- 

vous—La Fille Mal Gardée. 

4. (No performance. ) 

6. Viryinius— La Fille Mal 

Gardée. 

7. (No performance. ) 

—— 8. Twelfth Night-——Raising the 

Wind. 

“Twelfth Night” was this evening 
brought forward upon the same plan 
as was Jast year followed in regard to 
the “ Comedy of Errors ;” but, with- 
out the same plea of necessity, and 
certainly without the same degree of 
success. The fatter play is confessed- 
lv acontemptible thing, and required 
the aid of musie to “ make the 
nauseous draught godown:” “Twelfth 
Night,” on the contrary, is one of 
the best of Shakspeare’s comedies ; 
and, when well acted, can never fail 
of being highly amusing. The forced, 
and frequently ridiculous, introduc- 
tion of singing, lessens the effect of 
the piece, and degrades it to the 
character of an opera. The words 
of the songs are selected from the 
author’s Sonnets and other plays, and 
in some instances adapted to the airs 
of old composers. ‘The remainder of 
the music is by Bishop. We gave 
the cast of the principal characters 
Jast month, and need not, therefore, 
repeat the list; but, we must observe 
that the transfer of AZalvolio from 
Liston to Farren is excessively in- 
judicious. The former, who was 
excellent in the part, does little with 
Aguecheek; while Farren by no 
means compensates for this, by his 
superior personation of Malvolio. 
Emery’s Belch is as gross and over- 
charged a picture as the most un- 
polished of his auditors could desire. 
In fact, the revival has added nothing 


to the reputation of these three ex- 
cellent comedians ; but, it has com 
siderably advanced that of Miss Tree, 
who plays Viola with infinite clever- 
ness and delicacy. Tier singing, too, 
is delicious, and throws that of Miss 
Greene (Olivia) completely into the 
shade. The Masque from the “ Tem- 
pest” is introduced in the 4th act, 
which, though a gorgeous exhibition, 
has no more to do with this piece than 
it has with “George Barnwell.” In 
fart, though the play bas been revived 
with much splendour, it was by far 
more interesting in its primitive slate, 
to which we hope it wiil speedily be 
allowed to return. ; 

Nov. 9. Twelfth Night—La Fille Mal 
Gardée—Bombastes Furioso. 
Great confusion was caused in the 

neighbourhood of the Theatre this 

evening by a destructive fire, which 
broke out in Martlet Court about 
five o’clock ; and, for some time, ap- 
prebensions were entertained that the 
building was in danger, as the flakes 
fell thickly upon it. An immense 
crowd was collected, since, in addition 
to the idle persons who usually as- 
semble on such occasions, numerous 
vroupes on their return from staring 
at the Lord Mayor’s Show, were 
attracted to the spot. The doors of 
the Theatre were not opened before 
seven o’clock, and even then it was 
with great difficulty that it could be 
approached, through the dense mul- 

titude which surrounded it until a 

late hour. 


Nov. 10. Twelfth Night—A Roland 
for an Oliver. 
lt. Confederacy—A Divertisse- 
ment— Zephyr et Flore. 
13. Twelfth Night — Zephyr et 
Flore—Rendezvous. 
14. Waxtace, (Ist. time) — 
Too Late for Dinner. 
This tragedy is the production of 
a very young man named Walker, 
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and was introduced to the Theatre by 
Mr. Macready. The following are 
the principal characters :— 


Wallace ......... Macready 


Douglas ......... ©. Kembie 
Monteith ...... Abbott 
Helen ....... Mars. Bunn. 


The action commences shortly 
before the termination of Wallace’s 
reer, and when be has for three montis 
been clandestinely wedded to Helen, 
the betrothed bride of Douglas. He 
entrusts the secret to Monteith, who, 
for some reason or other, bears lim 
a concealed but deadly enmity, and 
therelure endeavours to excite the 
jealousy of Douglas, by rendering 
him acquainted with bis rival’s suc- 
cess. Douglas, however, maguaai- 
niously resigns his pretensions to 
Helen, and becomes more iirinly than 
ever attached to Wallace. 
this, Monteith, who is a most deter- 
mined and gratuitous villain, betrays 
Wallace to the English; the hero is 
led to execution, and is ou tiie point 
of suflering, when Helen rustics in 
With a pardon, granted upon certaiu 
conditions. Wallace cuouseuts to 
accept it, provided Helen shall pro- 
nounce the terms to be such as he can 
accede to without sullying bis bonour. 
She opens the packet, pronounces, 
the fatal negative, Wallace is exc- 
euted, and she, overcome with horror 
abd grief, expires. 

This outline of the plot will sutli- 
ciently show that the iucidents have 
no novelty; and we are compelled 
to say that the characters and Jan- 
guage possess as little. The author 
appears to have read diligently in 
plays and romances; to have gathered 
his ideas of men from the one, and of 
the language they speak from the otiier. 
Weaccordinglylind drawing either 
a faultless monster, or a monster nulla 
virtute redemptum; and making them 
discourse in a quaiut unnatural jargon, 
destitute alike of poetical luxuriauce 
and nervous simplicity. There are 
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not two lines in the whole play that 
Strongly rivet the attention, or im- 
press themselves upon the memory ; 
nor do we recollect the occurrence 
ofa single original idea, A virtuous 
woman iS as usual compared to. 
mountain (not “ wnsunn’d”) snows ; 
a bad man, to a serpent; and the 
deliverer of his country from bondage, 
to the sun dispelling the mists aud 
vapours ;— similes which may be very 
accurate, but are at the same time 
terribly antigue ; nor bas Mr. Walker 
conveyed them in language which at 
all reconciles us to their introduction. 
Of the incidents, the must striking 
are palpable plagiarisms ; we allude 
particularly to a scene in the Third 
Act, in which ove of Wallace’s fol- 
lowers ascends an eminence, and 
deseribes to Helen the progress of a 
baitle; and another, in which Wallace 
rallies his flying troops: both of these. 
ure closely copied from similar scenes 
in “ Pizarro? Nor de his obliga- 
tions to that play end here. We 
transcribe a passage trom the Fourth, 
Act, which is taken almost verbatim 
from the dialogue between Kolla and 
Cora alter the capture of Alonzo ; 
and is a fair specimen of the little 
ceremony with which Mr. Walker 
lays the works of olver writers under, 
contribution :— 


“ Vonteith. Oh, hold, ere yet you 
treadthe paths of death! 
Hold yet awhile; or, stay at least to 
hear 
Your Waliace’s parting words ! 


Helen. Uis partiug words! 


Monteith. Thus, then:—If fate, be 

said, if pitiless fate, 

E’er throw we captive into Edward’s 
hauds, 

To thee. Monteith, as to my best- 
frieod, 

I do begueati my Helen; be she 
thine,— 

Thy wite; as such thou wilt protect 
and love her; 

Nor will she, if ber Wallace e’er was 
dear, 

Refuse him this, 
quest. 


his ast and sole re~ 
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Helen (after a pause.) Mysoul isstag- 
ger’d’twixt surprise and doubt ; 
My senses reel; I know not what to 
think! 


Such were not, could not be the words 
of Wallace! 

Thou hast belied him!—Ha! a light 
from heav’n 

Flares on my brain! But, no, thou 
could’st uot du it; 

Thou could’st nol, bast not sold him 
to the foe ! 


Monteith. What foul suspicion’s 
this??? se. 


It is unnecessary to insist upon 
the resemblance, which must be obvious 
to every one, nor shall we cumber 
our columns with farther prools of 
the author’s proficiency in the art of 
“conveying.” Of the aflectation of 
introducing quaint and obsolete words 
and modes of expression, almost every 
page offers numerous instances. In 
one place, this passion has led him to 
commit a ridiculous blunder— 


“Ha! it comes! 
This way, in dark procession wending 


on 
The horrid death-train comes.” 


To wend is to go; and, conse- 
quently, Mr. Walker’s “ death-train” 
is at the same moment both coming 
and going. 

We have thus freely spoken of the 
faults of this play, because they are 
for the most part such as the author 
may easily avoid hereafter ; but, they 
who deceive him, and insult the town, 
by asserting that he has now written 
a good tragedy, are doing him an es- 
sential injury. They will lead him to 
dwell upon his first achievement with 
an indvlent self-complacency ; his 
errors of composition will become root- 
ed defects; and should be place impli- 
cit contidence in their panegyries, be 
will never produce anything better 
than “Wallace.” He must endeavour 
to form a style more simple and natu- 
ral; he muststudy human nature in the 
world, and not in romances ; and he 
must learn to think that ‘* Wallace” 
is in almost every respect the reverse 
of what a Tragedy ought to be. He 


may then perhaps achieve some com- 
position destined to endure; but, 
ere twelve months are passed, the pre- 
sent piece will be forgotten. 

The acting is in every respect ex- 
cellent. Macready represents Wallace 
with wonderful energy, and has added 
if possible to his former reputation, 
We must, in justice to the author, 
admit that the tragedy contains a few 
scenes which, in the representation, 
are very effective: that in which 
Wallace is captured by the enemy, 
and that in which he is led to exe- 
culion, are particularly so. Mrs, 
Bunw’s performance in the last of 
these, merits more praise than we are 
able to bestow. Her death realizes 
the description of the poet :— 

“To speak she thought; the imper- 


fect note 


Was choked within her swelling 
throat, 

Yet seem’d, in thatlow hollow groan, 

Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceas’d; — again she thought to 
speak, 

Then burst her voice in one long 
shriek, 

And to the earth she fell like stone, 

Or statue from its base o’erthrown.” 


C. Kemble, and Abbott, fill their 
respective parts very excellently ; but 
we do not recollect any thing in ei- 
ther of the characters that demands 
particular remark. 


Nov. 15. Twelfth Night—Miller and 
his Men. 


16. Wallace — Marriage of 
Figaro. 


— 17. Twelfth Night— Miller and 


his Men. 
—— 18. Wallace— Barber of Seville. 
20. Ibid.—T ur Iroquois; or, 


THe Canapian Basket-MakeEr, 
(Ist. time.) 


This piece is an old school-story 
dramatised; viz. the history of a 
gentleman and a basket maker, who 


fall into the power of Indians; in 


which situation the latter gains the 
admiration of his masters by exhibit- 
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ing specimens of his art, while the 
former is despised, and about to be 
massacred, but is saved by the inter- 
position of his companion. Some 
additions were of course made to the 
original tale ; the gentleman being 
transformed into a French Count, 
and made a competitor with the 
basket-maker for a lady’s affection ; 
whilst one of the Indians proved to 
be the father of the mechanic. This, 
however, was all dune in a dull and 
clumsy manner; and the audience 
manifested their dislike of the com- 
position in a most decided manner. 


Nov. 21. Twelfth Night—The TIro- 
quois. 

-—— 22. Wallaee— Barber of Seville. 

23. Twelfth Night — All the 

World’s a Stage. 

24. Wallace—Critic. 

—— 25. Twelfth Night -— Katharine 
§ Petruchio ( Petruchio, C. Kemble; 
Katharine, Mrs. C. Kemble.) 

—— 27. Wallace—Forty Thieves. 

28. Twelfth Night— High Life 
Below Stairs. 

The following we believe to be a 
correct list of the company :— 

*x¥ Italics denote New Engagements. 


Mr. Abbott Mr. Tinney 
Atkins Yates 
Barnes Master Longhurst 
Bianchard Parsloe 
Chapman Mrs. Bishop 
Claremont Bano 
Comer Chipp 
Counor Connor 
Crumpton Davenport 
Duruset Davison 
Egerton Emery 
Emery Faucit 
Farley Gibbs 
Farren T. Hill 
Fawcett C. Kemble 
Grimaldi Liston 
Hunt Searle 
I. Isaacs Sterling 
Jefferies Miss Beaumont 
Jones Boden 
C. Kemble Foote 
Liston Greene 
Macready E.Green 
Mears Love 
Norman, Parsloe 
Pyne — Shaw 
Taylor M. Tree 
Terry 


From this house we miss only J. 
Russell, Miss Brunton, Phillips, Miss 
Matthews, Mrs. Dickuns, Mrs. Yates, 
and Johnstone. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, 
has another volume in the press. 


In the ‘ Times” of Nov. 22nd., 
appeared the following curious adver- 
tisement :—“ Any person who can 
give information of Mr. Henry Fer- 
guson, who died in 1808, aged 94 
years, anative of America, will re- 
ceive a good compensation for the fa- 
vour. He was found dead near the 
Tower, and £1500 in bank-notes 
was discovered sewed in between his 
clothes, and a bundle of MSS. was 
found in his pockets, containing a 
learned History of the progress of the 
Arts and Sciences, from the period of 
the Roman Augustus, up to the year 
1808. In his wretched hovel near 
the city, a very valuable library was 
also found. Apply at 253, Oxford 
Street.” 


A new edition of “ The Hermit in 
London” is in preparation. 


Maturin has in the press, “ The 
Universe,” a poem. 

Mr. Oxberry announces a Third 
Edition of his. “ Actor’s Budget,” 
with the addition of many new The- 
atrical Auecdotes. 


A miniature edition of Walton’s 
Angler, with new engravings, is pre- 
paring for the press, by the Editor of 
the last edition. 

The author of “ Sketches of St. 
George’s Fields,” has a second series 
in the press. 

In the course of 1821, Mr. W. 
Davis, bookseller, of Southampton 


Row, Bloomsbury, will publish “A 
Walk Round the Library of a Biblio- 
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maniac,” written by himself. Mr. 
DP. is the compiler of a volume of 
Bibliographical Anecdotes, which 
origiually appeared a provincial 
Miscellany called “fhe Enquirer.” 

Nov. 20th. ‘Phe Lord Chancellor 
granted Messrs. Longman and Co. an 
Injunction, resiraining Mr. Oxberry 
from coutinuins the sale of “ Wiid 
Oats,” Wheel of Fortune,” 
and “The Stranger,” which he bas 
printed in his “ Now Hugtish Drama,” 
but the copyright of which is the 
property of Messrs. 1. 

** Mr. Powell, in going to perform 
his duty the other evening at Prury 
lane Theatre, was hustled at the cor- 
ner of Great Russeil Street, and rob- 
bed of €4.; and, ou the morning of 
the same day, Mr. John Kemble had 
his pocket picked of a valuable snati- 
box, as he was passing through the 
Piazza, in Covent Garden.”—Times, 
Novewber 21st. 

Mr. Wilson, Dancing-Master, of 
the Old Bailey, advertises the perfor- 
mance (by his pupils) of a comedy 
in verse,writlen by himself, and called 
Disappointed Authoress.” 

The Insolvent Debtors’ Court was 
numerously attended by members of 
the Theatrical profession, on the 2nd 
of November, to hear the case of 
Mr. William Henry Barrymore Blewit, 
(commouly called W. Barrymore, ) an 
Insolvent. Mr. B. was examined by 
Mr. Walford, on behalf of the oppo- 
sing creditor, Mr. Glossop, proprietor 
of the Cobourg Theatre, and stated 
that, ‘He was appointed to a silua- 
tion in the Post-Office in 1806, with 
a salary of eighty or pinety pounds 
a year, which was afterwards increa- 
sed to one hundred and thirty. This, 
however, he relinquished in 1806, 
thinking he could better himself. In 
November 1819, he and Mr. Glossop 
hired Astley’s Amphitheatre for a win- 
ter season, which they occupied till 
the end of January. He advanced 
no money, but Mr. G. paid above six 


hundred pounds; and Mrs. Blewit 
und himself received twelve guineas 
a week, for her exertions as an ac- 
tress, and his own as acting-manager, 
Ife had all the aecouni-books of the 
concero now in liis possession, which 
he had refused to give up, but prof- 
fered copies.”— Mr. Pollock, in de- 
fence of the Insolvent’s conduct, said 
that Mr. Glossop, strictly speaking, 
was not a creditor, but a partner, who 
by arrangement of accounts became 
a creditor. ‘The Court decided, ne- 
vertheless, that all books rejating to 
Mr. Blewit’s eflects, personal estate, 
and the connexion between him and 
Mr. Glossop, must be deposited in 
Court, for the inspection of the Cre- 
ditors, before any discharge could be 
granted. 

The Adelphi opened October 9th, 
under the same management as before. 
An alarming accident happened on 
the Lith, to one of the actresses, 
named Collier. In a piece called 
“st. Cuthbdert’s Eve,” having to 
mouata ladder to appear at the bat- 
lements of a castle, when near the 
top, she was scized by a sudden gid- 
diness, and fell ou the stage. A sur- 
surgeou was sent for, and she was 
conveyed home, much hurt. Mrs. 
Vaughan has appeared there under 
the name of Tennant, and looks as 
pretty as ever, though her singing 
does nut seem to be so excellent as 
it formerly was. The best actress 


here is a Mrs. Waylett, formerly Miss 


liarriet Cooke of the Bath Theatre. 
A piece founded on Dryden’s “ Am- 
phytrion” has been produced, and is 
so well liked, that it has been length- 
ened from two acts into three, by the 
author, Mr. Planché. 

As Mr. Woulds, of the Bath The- 
atre, was lately travelling with his 
family, in astage-coach, fromWorthing 
to Southampton, the door flew open, 
and his eldest child, a boy four years 
old, falling under one of the wheels, 
was killed on the spot. 
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A pretty fair inference as to the 
degree of estimation with which the 
two Winter Theatres are regarded by 
the Public, may be drawn from the 
following advertisement which appears 
in the newspapers :-— 

“Free Admissions for the Season 
may be had at Hookham’s Library, 


Old Bond Street.—Drurw lane, £4. 
14s. 6d., Covent Garden, £8. 8s. 0d.” 


Mr. Harris has re-opened the Ro- 
tunda-Theatre, at DBublin. Mrs. 
Searle, Miss Booth, Miss Wenslevy, 
Warde, M’Keon, J. Russell, Grimaldi 
Sen. and Jun. Ellar, and Norman, 
are members of the company. A Mir. 
Hayes made his first appearauce, Nov. 
14,as Don Curlos in “ Vhe Puenna,” 
without much success.. The New 
Theatre is vearly completed. 

Miss Macauley has been perform- 
ing at Colchester : among the parts 
she appeared in were Letitia Hardy, 
Lady Randolph, Belvidera and Mrs. 
Haller. Her benefit took place Noy. 
15, when she spoke the Address given 
in our number for Aucust last. The 
Bartleys are engaged there. 

Mr. Elliston celivered the follow- 
ing oration on the concluding night 
of the Season at Leamington :— 


GENTLEMEN,—AS this 
evening terminates myprofessional du- 
lies at this place, for the present year, 
I think it a duty J owe to you and 
myself, to return my thanks for 4 pa- 
tronage, which, :f it has merely paid 
the current expences, has stil! been 
gratifying to me, because it has con- 
vinced me of the increasing prosperity 
of Leamington. That the prosperity 
of this place isan object of deep in- 
terest to) many persons, is evident, and 
certainly ne one more fore bly than 
to him whe now has the henour of 
addressing you; and as among this 
audience ‘here are doubtle s many 
Who are bul oeeasional visitants, L 
intrea! thera to believe, that in this 
humbie theatre, there is an anxious 
disposiiion to increase the accommo- 
dation of iis patrons; and that that 
disposition will be sufficiently mani- 
fested, beiore the commencement of 
the next season. 

‘“‘He who is really anxious for the 
welfare of this piace, will be governed 
by no selfish or envious feeling ; he 
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will make no distinction between the 
ends of atown: the ends of integrity 
are always the same; and, with intee 
grity for his shield, and industry for 
his motto, he can searcely fail of being 
of some service to the community. J 
intreat. my coacjators to reeal to 
their minds the old fable of the Bundle 
of Sticks :—divided, we must fall; but 
united, we can scarcely fail. A con- 
stant recoliection of this fable, and a 
conduct in unison with its moral, will 
make us usefnl citizens, and what is 
of sreater consequence, honest men. 
Iv IS ALWAYS IRKSOME TO BE AN 
EGoTIST, (Predigious!!!) but, on 
this oceasion, it would seemto be an 
improper reservation to withhold a 
concluding observation :— Preprie- 
tor (') of the largest Theatre in 
Engiand, and probably of the smallest, 
I beg youto think that J am net less 
anxious for the advaneement of the 
Drama on these boards, than J am for 
the progress of omy profession at 
Drury-Lane. Often, when my family- 
cirele are conversing on our specule- 
lions, we hail the hour thatled as to 
this spot; we are not unmindful of the 
many kindnesses awe have received 
from the neighbouriny families, many 
of them of the first rank; and we 
acknowledge with gratitude the gene- 
ral favour sith which our strenuous 
endeavours have been received. 
“And now, Ladies and Gent'emen, 
with perfect traih and sineerity, and 
in the language of an Englishman, J 
offer you my acknowledginenis, and 
most respectfully bid you farewell.” 


A Mr. Livingstone bas been exhi- 
biting a balloon, in the Saloon of the 
English Opera House ; and announ- 
ces his intention of ascending shortly, 
in company with an eminent per- 
former. 

Incledon is traversing the country 


with a medley of recitation and sing- 


ing, called VARTETY. 

Mrs. Jackson, formerly Miss 
Stanley of Drury-Lane, is now the 
tragic heroine of the Carlisle Theatre. 

Mr. Hamblin, we hear, is married 
to Miss E. Blanchard. 

The King’s Theatre has lately 
been advertised for sale by private 
contract, but we are not aware 
whether any bold man has ventured 
to become the purchaser. 


CAROLINE THEATRE. A subscrip- 
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tion, we understand, is speedily to be 
sel on foot, to build a Theatre in the 
upper part of the parish of Mary- 
le-bone, adjacent to Lisson-Grove, 
St. John’s Wood, and Paddington. 


‘The great distance of that part of 


the town from the present Summer 
Theatres, and the immense increase 
of residents there, make such a place 


of amusement quite necessary,—_ 
British Press, Novenber 18th. 

Chatterley is performing at 
mingham. Miss Stephens has been 
there for a few nights, and it is said 
that her appearance at Covent Garden 
this year, is somewhat doubtful. She 
has now eutered into a short engage- 
ment at Bath. 


ODIO 


Hiscellancous Articies. 


JOHNSONIANA; 


Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
lists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, Sc. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. 304.) 


Comparing Garrick and Foote, he 
said, “* Garrick’s gaiety of conversa- 
tion has delicacy and elegance. Foote 
makes you laugh more; but Fvote 
has the air of a bufloon, paid for 
entertaining the company. — He, in- 
deed, well deserves his hire.- Colley 
Cibber once consulted me as to one 
of his Birth-day Odes, a long time 
before it was wanted. T objected 
very freely to several passages. Cib- 
ber lost patience, and would not read 
his Ode to the end. When we had 
done with criticism, we walked over 
to Richardson’s, the author of ‘ Cla- 
rissa ;? and I wondered to find Rich- 
ardson displeased that I ‘ did not 
treat Cibber with more respect.’ 
Now, Sir, to talk of respect for a 
player!” (smiling disdainfully.) Bus- 
WELL. “ There, Sir, you are always 
heretical: you never will allow merit 
to a player.” Jounson. Merit, 
Sir, what merit? Do you respect a 
rope-dancer or a_ ballad-singer >” 
Boswew. “No, Sir; bul we respect 
a great player, as a man who can 
conceive lofty sentiments, and can 
express them gracefully.” Jounson. 
What, Sir, a fellow who claps a hump 
on his back, and a lump on his leg, 


and cries, ‘J am Richard the Third ? 
Nay, Sir, a ballad-singer is a higher 
man, for he does two things; he re- 
peats and he sings; there is both re- 
citation and music in his performance: 
the player only recites.’ Boswrt. 
** My dear Sir, you may turn anything 
intoridicule. I allow, thata player 
of Farce is not entitled to respect ; 
he does a little thing: but, he who 
can represent exalted characters, and 
touch the noblest passions, has very 
respectable powers; and mankind 
have agreed in admiring great talents 
for the stage. We must consider too, 
that a great player does what very few 
are capable to do: his art is a very 
rarefaculty. Whocanrepeat Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy, ‘To be, or not to be, as 
Garrick does it?” Jonnson. “ Any- 
body may. Jemmy there (a boy 
about eight years old, who was in the 
room) will do it as well in a week.” 
Boswett. “ No, no, Sir: and, as a 
proof of the merit of great acting, 
and of the value which mankind 
set upon it, Garrick has got a hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” Jounson. “Is 
getting a hundred thousand pounds 
a proof of excellence? That has 
been dono by a scoundrel commissary.” 
—This was most fallacious reasoning. 
I was sure, for once, that I had the 
best side of the argument. I boldly 
maintained thejust distinction hetween 
a tragedian and a mere theatrical 
droll; between those who rouse our 
terror and pity, and those who only 
make us laugh. ‘“ If (said I) Bet- 
terton and Foote were to walk into 
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this room, you would respect Better- 
ton much more than Foote.” Joun- 
son. “ If Betterton were to walk 
into this room with Fuote, Foote 
would soon drive him out of it. 
Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has pow- 
ers superior to them all.”—( Boswell.) 
(To be contin ued. ) 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS,— 
No. 11. 
MR. C. KEMBLE. 


** Nothing becomes him ill, that he would 


weil, 
* 
** For, he hath wit to make an ili shape good, 
** And shape to win grace, though le had no 
wa” 
Love’s Lahour’s Lost, Act ii. Scene. 


There are some scenes which, ting’d 
by fancy’s rays, 

Throw soft enchantment o’er our 
youthiul days; 

And, as we onward tread to manhoou’s 
prime, 

Their charms seem mellow’d by the 
hand of time 

To pensive beauty,—to a twilight 
hue, 

Which shines more fair to retrospec- 
tion’s view. 

And, not alone do Nature’s beauties 
shed 

Their bloom upon the mind, when 
they have fled, 

But scenes of Art can borrow Nature’s 
dress, 

And bear the blossoms of her loveli- 
ness ; 
Cap charm the cye, and gratify the 

heart, 
And, once imprinted, never more 
depart. 


Thus have I thought, when glan- 
cing mem’ry cast 
Before mine eyes the scen’ry of the 
past, 
Where Edgar wander’d with the heart- 
struck Lear, 
To share his sighs, render 
for tear; 
Vol. 1V. 


Where Anthony o’er fallen Cesar 
bow’d, 

And rous’d red vengeance in the 
lisVning crowd ; 

Where Romeo hastened to his lonely 
dove, 

And charm’d the night to silence with 
his love. 


Oh, these are scenes which deeply 
lie enshrin’d 

(Like jewels) in the casket of the 
mind. 

But, Kempre, it must be confess’d, 
to thee 

They owe a portion of their bril- 
lianey ; 

For, thou art blest with genius, judg- 
ment, grace, 

A noble figure, and expressive face ; 

Aud these are requisites which cannot 
fail 

To leud new intrest to a well-wrought 
tale. 


As Juliet’s lover thou dost most 
excel,— 
None look or play the love-sick youth 
so well ; 
And Cassio, Falconbridge, the Thane 
of Fife, 
And young Prince Hal, thou actest 
to the life. 
But, I have mark’d at times a care- 
less mien, 
A nonchalance, that quite destroys 
the scene; 
Oh, shun this fault! join energy to 


ease ! 
Thou hast the pow’r, then have the 
will to please ! Vv. D. 


No. 12. 


MR. ELLISTON. 


Already glutted with a faree of age, 

“ *i\s time for thee to quit the wanton Stage ; 

“ Lest youth, more decent in their follies, scoff 

“ ‘the nauseous scene, and hiss thee reeling 
of.” 


Francis’s Horace, Epistle ii. Book 2. 


I do remember, in my earlier days, 
When ail my thoughts were mischief, 
love, and plays, 
Y 
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T left my garret one cold afternoon, 
Where I had turn’d December into 


June, 

By sitling without fire :—for, weighty 
reasons 

Compell’d me to sit thus thro’ all the 
seasons ; 


The first was, that I had no coal— 
Oh, dismal dire case ! 

The second was as bad—I had no 
fire-plaee. 


Well then, I left my room, to 
stretch my knees, 
And buy the sixteenth of a pound of 
cheese ; 
And, as good luck would lave it, ‘on 
the way, 
I met a friend of mine, quite spruce 
and gay, 
Clad in a pea-green suil, (as I re- 
member) 
Which look’d quite verdant, tho’ 
in December. 
“ Tam in haste,” said he, “ for I 
must be 
** At Dolly’s beef-steak house by half- 
past three ; 
“And, when din’d, and ta’en 
my pint of Sherry, 


“Pil see a play at Drury, and be 
merry.” 


I always was good-natur’d; so I 
told him 

How great a joy it gave me to behold 
him ; 

And added, (like a Critic) in the 
plural, 

** We ne’er saw any one so neat and 
rural!” 

*“My Lad,” cried I, (with conde- 
scending tone,) 

“ As Pm your friend, you shall not 
walk alone ; 

“You are, indeed, most fortunate to 
meet me : 

“ Come, Vil go with thee, Bob, and 
you shall treat me.” 


We then adjourn’d to Dolly’s, and 
from thence 
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Went straight, like Critics, and like 
men of sense, 

Into the Pit:—we were no men for 
doxies, 

So left them for their lordships in 
the Boxes. 

Ob, ne’er shall I forget, with what 
delight 

I listened to young Exuiston that 
night ; 

He was all mirth and lightness, and 
did secm 

The floating spirit of a joyous dream, 

Rather than Earth’s inhabitant ;— 
his eye 

Was beaming with the light of gaiety: 

Ilis very footsteps, as they touch’d 
the ground, 

Call’d forth no echo, for they gave 
no sound. 

He play’d that night the gay free- 
hearted Rover, 

That very spouting Gentleman and 
Lover, 

And with such life, that, on a poet’s 
honour, 

O’Keefe’s fair muse had every justice 
done her. 

1 went enraptur’d at eleven away, 

Coach’d it with Bob, and kindly let 
him pay. 


Soon after this, I found my health 
decline, 
And thought a pleasant voyage ’cross 
the Line 
Might do me good :—And, I had liv’d 
so free, 
That, had I not, the line had p’rbaps 
cross’d me. 
Some years pass’d on, and I return’d 
with joy, 
To view each scene that pleas’d me 
when a boy ; 
Again I felt my old dramatic fit, 
And bent my steps once more to 
Drury’s Pit:— 
Friend Bob was there; in the fifth 
row I spied him, 
And plac’d myself complacently be- 
side him. 
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It chane’d that “ Wild Oats” was the 
play once more, 

And Extiston the Rover as before ; 

But, oh, how chang’d! That eye was 
sparkiess, dim, 

Which once flash’d brightly with the 
soul of whim; 

That form was clumsy grown; and 
from his tread 

The bound of youth’s activity had 
fled : 

Nay more, that genius which he once 
display’d, 

Seem’d, like his youth, departed and 
decayed.* « 


“ Ah, Bob!” cried I, “his best days, 
ev’n as ours, 

“ Have pass’d away, like Autumn’s 
transient flow’rs ; 

“His sun hath sunk, that so il- 
lum’d the scene, 

And leaves no trace of what it once 
hath been.” 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. #1. 


** His rebus nos snmus beati et felices super- 
vacaneis, non necessariis istis.” 

Plutarch, “ De Cupiditate Divitiarum,” 

Tr. Dan, Wyttenbach. 

In this complaining age, the great- 
est vices are not more acrimonivously 
railed at, nor more diligently ridi- 
euled, than our devotion to the 
mighty goddess, Fashion. Numerous 
as her worshippers undoubtedly are, 
they seem in danger of being over- 
powered. A sort of Holy Alliance 


is formed against her; war is de- 


clared ; and incursions are made on 
each side of her dominions. Butchers, 
scavengers, chimney-sweepers, and 


* Mr. E. should think on what Ju- 
venal says in his 9th Satire :— 

—— Festinat enim decurrere velox 

Flosculus, angustw miseraque brevis- 


sima vite 

Portio' Dum bibimus, serta, 
unguenta, puellas 

Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta se- 
nectus. 


reformers, unite in hooting every 
well-dressed person that comes in 
their way; and would think their 
liberties invaded, were they not per- 
mitted to calla man in a clean shirt, 
a Frenchified son of a ***** with 
impunity. The print-shops teem with 
caricatures ; not of the Hogarth and 
Bunbury Sehools, which always kept 
nature in view, but of new artists, 
who find a shorter road to fame, by 
drawing queer figures ia enormous 
neckcloths, and other imaginary ap- 
pendages of the beau monde, which, 
for any resemblance they bear to 
things cn the earth beneath, might 
be tolerated by the most rigid Maho- 
metan. Play-manufacturers strive 
to atone for want of humour, by 
reflections on the Dandies; and 
Harley and Grimaldi are tortured 
with stays, to raise a horse-laugh in 
the Shilling Gallery. The News- 
papers dole forth sundry wise saws 
on flourishing luxury, and decaying 
public spirit; draw accurate paral- 
leis between Rome and England ; and 
assert that, as luxury ruined one, the 
other must soon suffer the same fate. 
Even the writers of Christmas presents 
for good little boys and girls, chime in 
with their tiny treble, and hold up 
the very mirror of the times in “ Mr. 
Pill-blister’s Rout.” 

That we are more attached to dress 
than our predecessors were, is often 
affirmed, but could not easily be 
proved. If the laudatores temporis 
acti would take the trouble to examine 
old pictures, they would find that 
absurdity was pot wholly a stranger 
in the glorious days of Queen Bess.* 
Now, thank heaven! we are freed 
from the weight of periwigs, laced 


* Maleolm has preserved the draw- 
ing of an Eaquisite of the Elizabethan 
age, in his ‘* History of Caricaturing,” 
pl. 33, to which I must refer my read- 
ers, not being able to find fit words 
for the descriptiun of so extraordinary 


a personage. 
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waistcoats, stomachers, and hooped 
petticoats. The Jast-mentioned ar- 
ticles were extremely useful to ladies 
who wished to concea! the effect of 
certain indiscretions, injurious to a 
slender waist; aud I therefore con- 
sider their proscription to be a proof 
that my fair country-women want no 
such defence against the arrows of 
scandal. To be sure, our grand- 
mothers had excellent opportunities 
for displaying their wealth; the sto- 
macher shune with jewels; the petti- 
coat drew after it an immense train 
of brocade; and an ugly woman of 
fortune could easily divert attention 
from her face to her finery. A lady 
going to Court sixty years ago, looked 
as magnificent as does the Queen of 
Sheba in a black-letter Bible. 

Though some of these fashions 
were highly absurd, men, scarcely 
inferior to any of the present age, 
did not disdain to adoptthem. Addi- 
son and Bolingbroke wore periwigs, 
and Johnson once appeared in “a 
very fine waistcoat.” In fact, a man 
of sense will rather comply with the 
general custom of his age and nation, 
than make himself more ridiculous by 
studied opposition. The man who al- 
ways twistshis unstarchedhandkerchief 
ina sailor’s knot, shews a mind no less 
attached to trifles, than one who ad- 
heres to the most orthodox ties of 
Neckclothiana.” 

The utility of fashion must not be 
overlooked: it stamps a value upon 
things otherwise useless ; and, by so 
doing, gives employment to millions. 
The real wants of mankind are so 
few, that not one third of our popu- 
Jation could be occupied in the manu- 
facture of necessaries ; which, of itself, 
should keep us from desiring the 
Spartan simplicity, were it attainable. 
But, a love of finery seems mixed up 
with the elements of human nature. 
The Hottentot, in raw-hide coat, 
tripe neckcloth, and hair matted with 
cow-dung, is as real an object of self- 


admiration, as the Englishman be- 
daubed with Macassar Qil, and pil- 
loried in a starcher. The Hottentot’s 
dress is more simple, perhaps more 
natural, and certainly less expensive ; 
and when it is sbewn that the adoption 
of his manners would raise the price 
of Stocks, lower the taxes, reform 
the parliament, make the winters 
warm and pleasant, or bring about 
any similar and earnestly desired cir- 
cunistances, I shall be the first to re- 
commend a change: but, till it be 
shewn, I think we may continue to 
follow the prescriptions of Stultz and 
Truelit, without having to reproach 
ourselves with breaking through the 
rules of morality or common sense.* 
LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS. 


ODD WORDS, ANAGRAMS, &e. 


Dr. Hince, of Cambridge, in a 
Diary published in 1795, proposed a 
question, namely, ‘ What word is it 
in the English language, to which if 
you add a syllable, it makes it short- 
er ?”—Short is the word required, 
to which if you add er, it will then 
be shorter. This is a paradox, for 
the word, by being made actually 
longer, becomes really shorter. And 
now, vice versa, I will name two or 
three words, which, by being made 
shorter in one sense, become longer 
in another. Plague is a word of one 
syllable; take away the first two 
letters, and there will be a word of 
two syllables remaining: by which 
it appears that the ague is four-sixths 
of the plague. We have three other 
words of this kind— Teague, League, 
and Prague. 

There is a word in our language 


* Our readers may see the subject 
of this Essay admirably illustrated in 
a work called ** The Dandies of the 
Present, and the Macarunies of the 
Past,” of which some account was 
given in our 3rd Volume, p. 137. 
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of five syllables, from which if one 
syllable be deducted, no syllable re- 
mains— Monosyllable. 

Heroine is perhaps as peculiar a 
word as any in our tongue. The 
first two letters of it are male, the 
first three female, the first four a 
brave man, and the whole a brave 
woman. 

We have a term for a beggar, 
which may be divided, without the 
transposition of a single letter, with 
only the addition of an apostrophe, 
so as to make a complete simple sen- 
tence, and such a sentence as a person 
of this description may gtnerally 
address himself withal. The term is 
mendicant ; and the sentence arising 
from its division, mend I can’t. 

A remarkable coincidence of words 
and events is seen in the two follow- 
ing instances :—lIst. From the letters 
of La Revolution Francaise may be 
formed Un Corse la finira.—2nd. 
From Honor est a Nilo may be formed 
Horatio Nelson. Some idle person 
has amused himself with finding out 
a great number of these Anagrams, a 
few of which [ subjoin. It is only 
when, as in the annexed instances, a 
Similarity of meaning, or some obvious 
connexion, exists between the original 
words and the sentences formed there- 
from, that Anagrams can deservedly 
claim a moment’s attention :-— 
Radical Reform—Rare mad jrolie. 
Universal Suffrage—Guess a fearjul 

ruin ! 

Annual Parliament—TI am an unreal 
plant. 
Orator Henry Hunt—No one truth, 

Harry. 

William Cobbett—J’ll be at it, mob. 

W. C. 

John Gale Jones—See John in goal. 
James Stuart—A just master. 
Gallantries—All great sin. 
Breakfast—Fat bakers. 
Telegraphs—Great helps. 
Astronomers— Moon-starers. 
Lawyers—Sly Ware. 
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Penitentiary—Nay, I repent it. 
Democratical—Comieal trade. 
Revolution—To love ruin. 
Sovereignty —’ Tis ye govern. 
Punishnent—Nine thumps. 
Golden Land—Old England. 


Chancery Lane. CABSIO. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 18. 


YANKEE Wit. During the late 
war with America, an oflicer in the 
service of the United States, who 
carried a flag over to the British lines, 
after having dispatehed the business 
of his mission, was invited by the 
British commanding-officer to dinner. 
As usual, the wine was circulated ; 
and an Engtish oflicer being called 
upon for a toast, gave J/r. Madison, 
* dead or alive,” which the Yankee 
drank, without appearing to notice. 
When it came to the American’s turn 
to propose a toast, he gave the Prince 
Regent, “drunk or sober.” Sir,” 
said the British oflicer, bristiing up, 
and colouring with anger, “ that is 
an insult.” “ No, Sir,” answered 
the American very coolly, “it is only 
a reply to one.” 

An Antique Mamma. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the “ London 
Chronicle” of August 14th, 1760, 
records an instance of gestation in an 


~old-woman, nearly as remarkable as 


that notieed in No. l4of the “ Com- 
mon-Place Book :?— 


‘ Mrs. Curzon, wife of Mr. Natha- 
niel Curzon, of Stretton, in the parish 
of Penkridge, in the county of Staf- 
ford, was, upon the first day of this 
instant August, delivered of two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, (whieh are 
hearty, and likely to live) the woman 
being upwards of 63 years of age, and 
has not borne a child for seven years 
before.” 


Srace Coacues. Inthe year 1762, 
when, throughout the kingdom, only 
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six stage-coaches were constantly 
voing, a pamphlet was written by Mr. 
John Cressett, of the Charter-house, 
recommending their suppression ; and 
amony the many grave reasons he gave 
against their continuance, was the fol- 
lowing : —‘“‘ These stage coaches make 
gentlemen come to London upon every 
smal] occasion, which otherwise they 
would not do, but upon very urgent 
necessity; nay, the conveniency of 
the passage makes their wives often 
come up, who, rather than come such 
long journies on horseback, would 
stay at home. Here, when they 
come tu town, they must presently be 
in the mode, get fine clothes, go to 
plays and treats ; and by these means 
get such a habit of idleness, and love 
of pleasure, that they are uneasy ever 
alter.” 

Exvectricity. The Governor of 
Berbice has a large electric eel, which 
he has kept for several years in a tub, 
placed under a shed near to the bouse. 
This fish possesses strong electric 
powers, and often causes scenes of 
diversion among the soldicrs and 
sailors, who are struck with astonish- 
ment at its qualities, and believe it 
to be in league with some evil spirit. 
Two sailors, wholly unacquainted 
with the properties of the fish, were 
one day told to fetch an eel which 
was lying in a tub in the yard, and 
give it to the cook to dress for din- 
ner. It is a strong fish of seven or 
eight pounds weight, and gives a 
severe shock ou being touehed, par- 
ticularly if it be irritated or alarmed. 
The sailors had no sooner reached 
the shed, than one of them plunged 
his hand in to the bottom of the tub, 
to seize the eel; when he received a 
blow which benumbed bis whole arm, 
and without knowing what it was, he 
started from the tub, shaking his fin- 
gers, and, holding his elbow with his 
other hand, cried out, “ Damme, 
Jack, what a thump he fetched me 
with his tail.” His messmate, 


laughing at such a foolish notion, 
next put in bis hand to reach out 
the eel, but receiving a similar shock, 
he snapped his fingers likewise, and 
ran olf crying out “ Damme, he’s a 
fighting fellow, he has fetched me a 
broadside too! Let’s both have a haul 
at him together, Jack, then we shall 
board his d—d slippery carcass, in 
spite of his rudder.” Accordingly 
they beth plunged their hands into 
the tub, and seized the fish, by a full 
grasp round the body. This was 
rougher treatment than he commonly 
experienced, and he returned it with 
a most violent shock, whieh soon 
caused them te. quit their hold. For 
a moment they stood aghast; then 
rubbing their arms, holding their 
elbows, and shaking their fingers, 
they capered about with pdin and 
amazement, swearing that their arms 
were broken, aud that it was the 
Devil in the tub in the shape of an 
eel. They could not be prevailed 
upon again to try to take it out, but 
stole away rubbing their elbows, and 
swearing that the Devil was in the 
tub, and. not an eel. 


Bap Memory. A man who was 
tried the other day for bigamy, 
pleaded in his defence, that he should 
not have taken a second wile, if he 
had not forgotten that he had been 
married before. ‘The Judge remark- 
ed, this plea eould not avail him, as 
no man married once now-a-days, 
but hadevery hour of his life sufficient 
cause to remember it! 


Hispernian Evoquence. Whena 
certain very patriotic orator once 
exclaimed in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, “ Perhaps, Sir, I am come to 
expire upon your floor,” Sir B. R— 
cried across the House to himn—“ By 
Jasus, you will have the devil’s luck 
and your own too, if you expire upon 
any floor at all, unless the floor tum- 
bles from under your feet, my dare.” 


DON JUAN. 
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A Cheshire Pastoral,* 


(Parody on Shenstone.) 


My beds are well furnish’d with fleas, 
Whose bitings invite me to scratch ; 
Well stock’d are my orchards with 
bees, 
And my pig-styes well cover’d with 
thatch. 


Not a rose in my garden is seen, 
But, cabbage and lettuce abound ; 
My borders with onions are green, 
Leeks and garlick spread over the 
ground. 


No tields in the prime of the year 
More charms than my dairy display ; 
Meux and Reid cannot boast better 
beer 
Than the pot-house just over the 
Way. 


I seldom a pimple have met, 
Such health does magnesia bestow ; 
My horse-pond is border’d with wet, 
Where the flap-docks and_ sting- 
nettles grow. 


The Dutch nightingale’s+t amorous 
tone 
From its inniost recesses procecds ; 
And I add to her wooings my own, 
As I siton my dunghill of weeds. 


I have found outa gift for my fair, -- 
In my Cheshire some rotten Pve 
found: 
But, let me the plunder forbear, 
Nor give that dear bosom a wound! 


* Three verses are taken from 
“© Poems by Gentlemen of Devonshire 
and Cornwall.” The Moral of Sbhen- 
stone’s Poem is that No man can be 
true in love, who robs a bird’s nest. 
The Moral of this Poemis that No man 
can be true in love, who eats rotten 
cheese. 


+ AFrog. 


For, tho’ oft from her lips T have heard 
That the rotten her palate would 
please, 
Yet, he ne’er couldbetrue, she averr’d, 
Who would rob a poor mite of its 
cheese. 


And where does my Dorothy stray? 
And where are her pattens and clogs? 
As dirty as our’s is the way? 
Is the country as fruitful in bogs ? 


The land may be fruitful in bogs, 
And dirty may be all the ways; 
The shepherds in manners like hogs, 
For mine are the manners to please. 


Lubin’s pate is as bald asastone, 

His graces of youth are quite fled, 
His teeth are allrotten, or gone, 

And his eyes almost sunk in his head. 


Then, tho’ Lubin is rich, Pll not fear 
That an old man will rifle her 
charms, 
But trust the good sense of my dear 
Will conduct herto Corydon’s arms. 
LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS. 


Sonnet to Mary.—No.1. 


“€ Je pense A toi dans les jours de l’absence.’’ 


Oh, how I long to view those eyes, 
which lent 

To silence and to thought, love’s 
eloquence; 

Whose ev’ry glance beam’d truth and 


sentiment, 
And heralded the mind’s intelligence! 


Oh, how L long once more, at eve, to 


hear 
The soothing music of thy well-lov’d 


voice, 


Which charm’d away each visionary 


fear, 
And bade a lone and broken heart 


rejoice! 
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That heart is in its winter,—for, the 
hand 
That should have rais’d it, thrust its 
hopes away, 
And now it pineth on a foreign strand 
In silence, solitude, and chill decay: 
But, once transplanted to its native 
isle, 
Twill bloom again beneath the sum- 


mer of thy smile. 
Vv. D. 


Sonnet to Mary.—No. 2. 


‘© Thon art my life, my essence new, 
** And my soul dies of wanting thee.” 
Moore. 


I see thee, Mary, in the dreams of 
night, 
When all is still, and Autumn winds 
searce make 
One dimple on the surface of the 
dake, 
Which rests in silence neath the silv’ry 
light 
Of Luna’s pale, fond smile. The mid- 
night hour, - 
Tho’ lone and sad, is now my bo- 
som’s choice ; 
For, dreams then bring thee to me; 
and thy voiee 
Steals with its soft and melancholy 
pow’r, 
And plays around the pulses of my 
heart. 
I see thine eye beam on me,—that 
bright eye 
Beneath whose ray ’twere happiness 
to die! 
Its light is in my mem’ry,—’twill de- 
part 
Alone with life.—Oh, let it still il- 
lume 
My infant buds of hope, and sun them 
into bloom! 


Heroic Sonnet on a Wig. 


Grim lowering clouds usurp the star- 
less sky ; 
The frighten’d bittern screams his 
wild alarm; 
The little birds to ricks and stables fly, 
And, nestling in the straw, with merry 
cry, 
Delying storms without, rest free 
from barm. 
Rude Boreas shrilly whistles o’er the 
heath ; 
Thick snow-flakes indistinctly fall 
around, 
Sirew’d like white feathers o’er the 
frozen ground ; 
While, shivering in stern Winter’s icy 
breath, 
You hapless wig, on broom-staff lifted 
high, 
Which ouce with powder made a 
dainty show, 
Tho’ long ago worn out and thrown 
aside, 
Assumes a semblance of its ancient 
pride, 
And apes its pristine charms, be- 
powder’d o’er with snow. 
LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS. 


Proverb. 
A Man who was immensely tall, 
Married a Woman dwarfish small ; 
A friend, who’d known him all his life, 
Ask’d whiy he chose so small a Wife. 
He answered, “¢ Faith, the reason why, 
Is’cause all creatures ’neath the sky, 
‘¢ Both Fish, and Fowl, and Man, and 


Beast, 
“Of many evils, choose the least.” 
October, 1820. ANGELA. 


On a Parson, who fell asleep in com- 
pany. 
Siill let him sleep, still let us talk, my 


friends ; 
When next he preaches, we'll have: 
full amends. 
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